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greater than the advantage from Its plunder. But
this assertion, besides being contrary to the facts of
the case (for it is certain that no general serving a
civilised state could allow his troops to plunder in an
enemy's country without being held guilty, not of bad
generalship, but of moral delinquency), is obviously
inapplicable to the exemption from injury by a naval
force of a commercial seaport town. As regards the
ships and their crews, the case is different. It is
argued, and with some reason, that the merchant ships
of an enemy with their crews are the " raw material"
of his military marine, and that to capture them is
directly to cripple his naval power; so directly, at
least, as to bring their capture fairly within the category
of hostile measures which may be taken against him.
This cannot be said of private property or of private
persons taken on land. Indirectly, no doubt, to seize
the private property of an enemy's subjects on land,
or to seize the subjects themselves, though engaged in
peaceful occupations, tends to diminish his military
power ; but it does this so indirectly as to have become
in modern times unlawful.

It may be admitted, then, that with respect to the
ships and crews of an enemy there is at present a not
unfair reason for treating them as liable to capture,
which reason does not exist in the case of private
property on land. It is a reason, however, of which
the force has been much diminished by the recent
inventions of science, and will be more and more di-
.minished as the difference between a merchant vessel
and a vessel of war, both as to construction and as to